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Be Tactful : 
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OME time ago I knew a young man 

who wanted more than anything 
else to be popular and well-liked, but 
he failed to achieve that goal. His 
trouble was tactlessness. 

This young fellow didn’t know what 
was the matter. He didn’t realize what 
the lack of tact was doing to himself 
and to others. Sometimes, when he an- 
gered or offended a friend, someone 
would call his attention to a particularly 
careless or offensive remark, and when- 
ever he was thus called to account, he 
frequently excused himself with the ex- 
planation, “I didn’t think.” 

When he said this, he was telling the 
truth. He didn’t think, and that was a 
serious matter, for if one wishes to as- 
sociate smoothly and agreeably with 
others, he simply must think. He can’t 
blunder along, making too many social 
errors. He must think about the com- 
ments he makes. He must understand 
in advance what the effects of his words 
or acts may be. “I didn’t think” is no 
excuse for boorishness or for heedless- 
ness of conversation. 

The student who “didn’t think” called 
upon one of his teachers and asked what 
was wrong with his conduct—why it 
was that despite the best of intentions 
he so often found himself on the un- 
popular side, The instructor gave. him 
this good advice: 

“Your trouble,” he said, “is that you 
are tactless. You mean well, but you 
are thoughtless. You don’t keep your 
wits about you. You do not weigh the 
effects of your remarks. You are always 
irritating people or making them angry 
or hurting their feelings. You don’t do 
it intentionally, but the effect is as bad 
as if you did. 

“You pride yourself on being honest 
or saying what you think. You ask if 
frankness and integrity are not desirable. 
Yes, it is vitally important to be hon- 
est, but one needn’t say everything that 
comes to his mind. 
Each one owes it to 
himself and also to 
others to avoid ir- 
ritating words and 
behavior, to associ- 
ate pleasantly with 
his fellows, to con- 
duct himself so as 
to contribute to the 
good feeling, com- 
fort, or happiness of 
everyone. 

“One can follow such a course only by 
using his head all the time, by knowing 
and then weighing the effects of all he 
says and does. Tact should be culti- 
vated by everyone, for it is a quality 
without which one cannot serve himself 
or his fellow men, however good his 
intentions or however lofty his ideals.” 

All our rules of etiquette are based on 
the simple principle of kindness to 
others. There is seldom any justification 
for a remark which hurts the feelings of 
another person. Thoughtless and untact- 
ful remarks are bound to stir up resent- 
ment and hard feelings. 

It is not easy for one to be tactful. 
To practice that art, a person must 
understand what the effects of thought- 
lessness may be. To be tactful one 
must be on the job all the time. He 
must eliminate from his vocabulary the 
devastating and unnecessary words, “I 
didn’t think.” 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS COMES, somewhere in the United States someone will 
become “Number 1 Million’”—the millionth person to die in a traffic smashup in 
this country since we began to use automobiles. The figure itself is shocking: what 
is worse, little progress is being made to deal with this tragic American problem. 


An Enemy at Large 


Carelessness That Causes Accidents Takes Higher Toll of Lives 


Than Have All Wars Since the Revolution 


ERRIBLE, death-dealing enemies 

are at large in the United States 
today. They are not the usual type of 
murderers; in fact, they generally look 
upon themselves as good, law-abiding 
citizens. They are, nevertheless, ene- 
mies of life. They are the thousands 
of reckless car drivers and pedestrians 
whose careless disregard of traffic 
rules so often brings death to them- 
selves and others. 

Reducing the number of accidents 
on city and country highways is one 
of the nation’s most pressing prob- 
lems. Last year, 35,000 people died 
and more than a million were injured 
as the result of traffic accidents. The 
financial bill for all the crashes in 1950 
added up to more than 3 billion dollars 
in destroyed or damaged automobiles 
and other property, and in medical 
costs. The total traffic death toll was 
higher than at any time since 1941. 

This year, the accident death toll is 
running about 8 per cent above that 
for 1950. This means, the experts 
say, that a highway or street accident 
about the third week in December will 
cause the millionth traffic death since 
Americans began to use automobiles 
about 50 years ago. ‘Number 1 mil- 
lion” may meet death even prior to 
that week before Christmas if reckless 
drivers and pedestrians keep on ignor- 
ing safety rules. 

The cold, hard figures show the 
urgent need for action to bring an end 
to needless accidents on the highways. 
It is true that the number of traffic 
smashups is reduced from time to time 





in cities and states which carry on 
safety campaigns. For the country as 
a whole, however, the death toll keeps 
mounting at a rapid rate. 

The trouble is that there are not 
enough safety campaigns to impress 
upon every citizen the need for caution 
and patience in the crowded traffic 
lanes of the country. Campaigns are 
needed that will reach every home in 
city and country across the nation. If 
accidents are to be reduced sharply in 
number, all and not just a few of our 
citizens must learn the lessons of 
safety. 

The campaigns must be carried on 
continuously. A short safety drive may 
bring about a drop in the number of 
traffic smashups for a time, but ex- 
perience shows that the accident rate 
generally starts to climb upwards 
after a safety campaign has been 
ended. People become careless once 
more. They start breaking traffic laws 
again, forgetting that their thought- 
less actions are increasing the risk of 
sudden death. 

Most traffic accidents could be 
avoided if both drivers and pedes- 
trians just exercised a little more care 
and common sense. So many fail to 
do so, however, that continuous safety 
campaigns probably will be necessary 
for a number of years to come. 

As you go over the discussion on 
page 6, note ways in which you can 
help to eliminate accidents as a citizen, 
as a member of your community, and 
as a student. 

(Concluded on pages 6 and 7) 


Disarmament Is 
A Big UN Issue 


Tremendous Attempt Is Under 
Way to End the Arms Race 


Among Great Powers 


RMS races between nations have 
often been a forerunner to war. 
One country builds up its forces so that 
it will have armed strength superior 
to that of another nation. The latter, 
desiring to maintain its position, in- 
creases its own guns, tanks, and 
planes. That causes the first nation to 
add further to its military strength. 

Soon both countries are bristling 
with arms and soldiers. Then an in- 
cident occurs which puts each nation 
in a fighting mood. Since both are 
heavily armed, they are not so inclined 
to sit down and work out a peaceful 
solution as they otherwise would be. 
Thus, war breaks out. 

In most of history’s major conflicts, 
this pattern may be seen to some de- 
gree. Large armies are by no means 
the only cause of war. There are many 
other factors—among them the desire 
for power on the part of ruthless 
leaders, economic rivalry between na- 
tions, and fear. Yet the fact remains 
that without the existence of large, 
well-equipped armies, some countries 
which have touched off terrible wars 
in the past would never have been able 
to do so. 

Today the world is once more wit- 
nessing an arms race among the great 
powers. On one side is Soviet Russia 
and her satellites. Altogether, these 
nations are estimated to have from 4 
to 6 million men under arms. Russia’s 
land forces are equipped with power- 
ful tanks and weapons, and Soviet air 
strength is known to be tremendous. 
In addition, that nation is making sub- 
stantial progress in producing atom 
bombs and other deadly weapons. 

On the other side in the arms race 
are the United States, Britain, France, 


(Continued on page 2) 














CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
OUR NATION is getting ready to de- 
fend itself if a world war occurs, but it 
is working very hard for peace and 
disarmament at the same time. 
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RUSSIA’S MILITARY STRENGTH depends more heavily on great masses of ground troops than ours does 


Will Nations Agree to Limit Arms? 


and their many allies. U. S. armed 


forces total slightly more than 3% 
million. At present, we and our allies 


do not have as much land power as 
Russia and her satellites do, but our 
atomic strength is much greater than 
theirs. We, too, have a powerful Air 
Force, and the combined allied naval 
forces far surpass those of the Com- 
munist nations. 

In view of the aggressive actions of 
the Soviet Union and her satellites, 
practically all Americans agree that 
we have no choice but to keep our own 
defenses strong. If we should cut 
down our armed strength without re- 
gard to what Russia was doing, there 
is no doubt but that we would be in- 
viting a catastrophe. 

Nearly all Americans agree that we 
must remain strong if we do not want 
to be conquered. It is this firm belief 
that is behind the present build-up of 
our military forces and behind our 
efforts to strengthen the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Yet at the 
same time many people are asking: 
“Isn’t there any way to assure our 
safety as a nation without having to 
compete in a desperate arms race?” 

An attempt to answer that question 
in the atirmative is now being made 
at the United Nations meetings in 
Paris There, in the General As- 
sembly, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France have put forth a 
program which, if 
ould greatly slow down the 


disarmament 
adopted, M 
arms race now in progress. Our 
leaders also believe it would relieve 
tension and fear throughout the world 
and greatly increase the prospects for 
peace 

In brief, the disarmament plan put 
forth at Paris by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson calls for a world-wide 
census of all armed forces and all 
weapons, including the atomic bomb. 
A 12-member disarmament commis- 
sion would be set up under the UN 
Security Council to handle the details. 
The commission would also prepare 
disarmament treaties to be submitted 


(Continued from page 1) 


to a world conference on disarmament. 

Once the agreements to cut down 
arms and armed forces had been made, 
there would be a systematic reduction 
in each country at the same time. A 
“foolproof” inspection system would 
be supervised by the United Nations 
so that a close and continuous check 
could be kept on the progress of the 
program. No nation would be allowed 
to cheat by saying that it was reducing 
its military strength when it was not 
actually doing so. 

When the plan was first put forth, 
Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, sarcastically rejected it. He 
put forth a proposal that a disarma- 
ment conference be held by June 1, 
1952, to reduce armed forces and to 
outlaw atomic weapons. He asked that 
the big powers reduce their military 
strength by one third. 

Discusson of these two disarmament 
plans—the Russian and ours—centers 
on several big issues. One pertains to 
the weapons. What weapons would be 
cut down? To what extent would they 
be reduced? 

In expressing her views on these 
questions, Russia continues to empha- 
size the A-bomb almost exclusively, 
demanding that it be prohibited. The 
Russians have little to say about other 
types of arms. 

The United States and her allies 
agree that atomic weapons must be re- 
duced in number and eventually abol- 
ished, but they insist that the A-bomb 
is but one of many weapons which 
must be restricted. For example, 
ground forces, in which Russia has 
superiority, must—they say—be re- 
duced along with submarines, aircraft, 
naval vessels, and other instruments 
of war. 

The U. S. position is that any dis- 
armament plan must take into account 
the total, over-all strength of a nation 

not just a single weapon. Surely it 
would be unreasonable to expect that 
we would destroy our atomic bombs 
while Russia did nothing to decrease 
the size of its huge army. A fair and 


safe disarmament plan, we feel, would 
not permit one nation to achieve supe- 
riority over another by keeping up its 
special types of armed strength while 
the second nation destroyed its most 
powerful weapons. Rather there 
should be a balanced reduction of ail 
types of arms possessed by both. 

That raises another question: What 
is a “balanced” reduction? Would it 
be desirable, for example, for each of 
the big powers to reduce its arms by 
one half? It is pointed out that if the 
Soviet Union and other countries all 
reduced their armies by one halt’, Rus- 
sia would still have a tremendous ad- 
vantage, since its land forces are 
larger than those of the Allied nations. 

Consequently, even if all nations 


agree to disarm, it will be an extremely 
complicated job to decide which wea- 
pons are to be destroyed and the extent 
to which each nation is to cut down on 
its various types of military strength. 

Another big issue in the disarma- 
ment talks pertains to the inspection 
procedure. The United States thinks 
that UN inspection teams must be al- 
lowed to go into every country and 
check to see that each nation is carry- 
ing out the disarmament program on 
schedule. Otherwise, some nation 
might seize the opportunity to build up 
its own strength secretly and then, 
after its neighbors had disarmed, 
wage war on them. 

International inspection has been 
the big stumbling block to disarma- 
ment proposals ever since the end of 
World War II. The original U.S. plan 
for the control of atomic energy called 
for free and continuous international 
inspection to see that each country 
lived up to its word. 

Russia opposed that plan on the 
grounds that it permitted “‘spying” on 
Soviet military installations. In her 
latest disarmament proposal, Russia 
still appears to oppose unlimited in- 
spection. She seems to feel that the in- 
dividual governments should be trusted 
to carry out a disarmament program. 
Under certain circumstances, she indi- 
cates that she might permit limited in- 
spection, but she is not in favor, for 
the present at least, of the free and 
continuous inspection insisted upon by 
us and our allies. 

It is unlikely that the United States 
will ever permit any compromises on 
this point. If we are willing to permit 
UN inspectors to check at all times on 
our armed strength, then—we say— 
Russia should be willing to do the 
same thing. Until.a nation will per- 
mit such investigations, we believe she 
must be considered a threat to the rest 
of the world. 

Still another big problem hinges 
about some of the practical difficulties 
of putting a disarmament program 
into effect, even if it should be ap- 
proved by all nations. Would each 
country destroy a certain amount of 
its weapons at the same time? Could 
we be certain that Russia would de- 
stroy some of her A-bombs at the same 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 


A DEADLY RACE. America’s military planners rely strongly on use of atomic 
weapons in case of all-out war. It is believed that we are still considerably ahead 
of Russia in production of atomic arms, and we must stay ahead until the world 
manages to develop a foolproof program for disarmament and security. 
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time we destroyed some of ours? In 
working out a program of balanced 
reduction, how would different wea- 
pons be compared in value? For ex- 
ample, how many tanks or artillery 
pieces would be considered equal to 
one A-bomb? 

Unquestionably it will be a highly 
complex job to work out a disarma- 
ment program that will be fair to all 
countries. To some, the problem may 
seem beyond solution. Yet when one 
stops to think how the world might 
benefit by such a plan, it becomes plain 
that every effort must be made to 
carry it out. 

Russia has been the big obstruction 
to disarmament, yet see what she 
would gain by such a program! Her 
people would no longer have to support 
a huge army, nor would they live under 
the threat of war. Even if only half 
of the taxes the Russian people now 
pay for military purposes could be 
spent on power plants, hospitals, 
schools, and other peaceful projects, 
living conditions in that country would 
be greatly improved. In Russia and in 
other lands, billions of dollars now 
going into weapons could be used for 
peaceful purposes. 

U. S. leaders hope that an agree- 
ment can be reached on disarmament. 
It is with this hope that the plan now 
under discussion was drawn up. If 
cooperation can be achieved, the world 
will have made an important step to- 
ward peace. 

However, even if Russia rejects an 
effective disarmament plan, our leaders 
feel that we still will have accom- 
plished something. We will have 
demonstrated beyond question that the 
Soviet Union is not as interested in 
bringing about a peaceful solution of 
the world’s troubles as she has tried 
to make out in her propaganda. In 
certain lands, Soviet propaganda that 
Russia is a peace-loving nation while 
the United States is an aggressive 
power has been widely swallowed by 
the people. 

Our leaders at the UN hope that an 
effective program of disarmament may 
be worked out. If it is not, they hope 
that the debate over the program will 
at least have revealed to all the world 
who is to blame for the present arms 
race, 





National Shrines 


More Americans than ever before 
are now viewing the country’s historic 
places, the National Park Service re- 
ports. 

The number one interest for many 
visitors is the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D. C. Among other na- 
tional shrines in or near the nation’s 
capital that are popular with Ameri- 
cans are the Jefferson Memorial, and 
Mount Vernon, historic home of 
George Washington. 

The famous Civil War battlefield in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, is one of 
the most frequently visited spots in 
the country. Another place visited by 
thousands of citizens is an area near 
the Little Big Horn River in Montana, 
where Lieutenant Colonel Custer made 
his “last stand” against Indian attack- 
ers in 1876. 

Three other historic spots that rank 
among the top attractions for sight- 
seers are (1) the Statue of Liberty in 
New York’s harbor; (2) Fort Mc- 
Henry near Baltimore, where Francis 
Scott Key is said to have written “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” during the War 
of 1812; and (3) Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia where the Declaration 
of Independence was signed in 1776. 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR. 





RENE 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois and 
Senator Robert Taft of Ohio are shown with Theodore Granik, moderator, on a 
recent Forum broadcast. The American Forum is a favorite among informational 
programs. 








Do You Hear These Programs? 








UBLIC problems are dealt with in 

the following radio programs that 
will make good listening during the 
winter months. Time listings are 
Eastern Standard. Consult your local 
newspapers to see what time the pro- 
grams are broadcast in your area. 

American Forum of the Air. NBC, 
Sunday, 10:30 toll a.m. Guest speak- 
ers debate current controversial issues 
of national importance. 

The UN Is My Beat. NBC, Sunday, 
11:30 to 11:45 a.m. Director of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations discusses with guests the 
week’s happenings at the UN. 

Northwestern Reviewing Stand. 
MBS, Sunday, 11:30-12 a.m. Panel 
discussions on questions of national 
interest and significance. 

America United. NBC, Sunday, 
12:00-12:30 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent issues, presented alternately under 
sponsorship of national groups repre- 
senting labor, agriculture, and indus- 
try. 

People’s Platform. CBS, Sunday, 
12:00-12:30 p.m. Two or more speak- 
ers present opposing views on issues 
of the day. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, Sunday, 1:30-2 p.m. Prominent 
persons discuss national and interna- 
tional affairs. 

Report from the Pentagon. MBS, 
Sunday, 2:45-3 p.m. Interviews with 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps personalities who have impor- 
tant or interesting stories to tell. 

This Is Europe. MBS, Sunday, 9:30- 
10 p.m. Presents story and music of a 
different European nation each week 
to show how the European Recovery 
Program has helped the participating 
countries. 

You and the World. CBS, Monday 
through Friday, 6:15-6:30 p.m. In- 
formal conversations on topics of cur- 
rent interest. 

Mutual Newsreel. MBS, Monday 
through Friday, 7:45-8 p.m. Swift- 
moving panorama of the day’s news 
as told by the people who make the 
news. 

United or Not! ABC, Monday, 9- 
9:30 p.m. Interviews with prominent 
UN delegates. 

War Front—Home Front. MBS, 
Monday 9:30-10 p.m. News corre- 
spondents in the United States chat 
informally over short-wave communi- 


cation lines with front-line war cor- 
respondents at General Ridgway’s 
Headquarters in Tokyo. 

Cavalcade of America. NBC, 
Tuesday, 8-8:30 p.m. Stories of people 
who have helped make our country 
great. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
ABC, Tuesday, 9-9:45 p.m.  Discus- 
sions of social, political, and economic 
issues, with questions from the audi- 
ence at the broadcast. 

Time for Defense. ABC, Tuesday, 
10:30-11 p.m. Recordings of actual 
combat in Korea and interviews with 
prominent military figures. 

Capitol Cloakroom. CBS, Tues- 
day, 10:30-11 p.m. Informal inter- 
views with members of Congress. 

Mr. President. ABC, Wednesday, 
9:30-10 p.m. Dramatic: presentation 
of incidents from the lives of the 
U. S. Presidents. 

Reporter's Roundup. MBS, Thurs- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m. People from all 
fields—sports to politics—explain their 
positions on issues of the day. 

Living. NBC, Thursday, 11:30-12 
p.m. Documentary series on current 
problems. 

Armed Forces Review. MBS, Fri- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m. Throws the spotlight 
on features of enlisted life that are 
not known by the average citizen. A 
program presented by the Department 
of Defense. 

Washington on the Spot. NBC, 
Friday, 10:30-10:45 p.m. Officials of 
various federal agencies answer ques- 
tions sent in by listeners. 

Pro and Con. NBC, Friday, 10:45- 
11 p.m. Government spokesmen and 
other leading citizens present their 
views. 

Mind Your Manners. NBC, Satur- 
day, 10-10:30 a.m. Discussions of 
teen-age problems by high school stu- 
dents. 

Junior Junction. ABC, Saturday, 
11-11:30 a.m. Outstanding teen-agers 
tell of their achievements in various 
fields. 

Adventures in Sciences. CBS, Sat- 
urday, 3:15-3:30 p.m. Presents new 
discoveries in the highly important 
fields of science. 

UN on the Record. CBS, Saturday, 
6:15-6:30 p.m. Behind-the-scenes in- 
terviews with leading world figures 
who give official reports on questions 
of international importance. 









Readers Say— 











It is about time that we stopped 
sending large sums of money to for- 
eign lands and started to help our- 
selves. Why should we continue to 
build up the strength of other coun- 
tries when we need new schools, roads, 
and other improvements right here in 
the United States? 

NANCY CLOWES, 
East Moline, Illinois 


* 


Our country should help its allies in 
every way possible. None of the 
world’s free nations, including the 
United States, can stand by itself 
against the Communist menace. We 
must strengthen our allies so they can 
help us fight the enemies of democracy. 

LEONA SMITH, 
Missoula, Montana 


* 


Our government has the power to 
draft men into the armed forces, so 
why shouldn’t it have the right to con- 
script civilians for defense jobs in time 
of emergency? A nation-wide draft 
of workers would help our country pro- 
duce the vast quantities of weapons 
needed for defense. Moreover, such 
a step would bring all citizens, not 
only the soldiers at the battlefield, into 
the fight for fréedom. 

ANN McTAVISH, 
Cass City, Michigan 
* 


I believe a program to draft citizens 
into defense jobs would be a serious 
threat to our democratic way of life. 
Our nation is made up of free people 
who will gladly volunteer their services 
in time of emergency. Sut if our 
government gets power to force its 
citizens to do certain things, we may 
well lose all our basic liberties. 

JUSTINE KOHN, 
Columbus, Ohio 


‘ 














I think every high school throughout 
the country should teach its students 
how to drive a car. School driving 
courses should particularly emphasize 
the basic rules of safety on the high- 
way. In this way, we may reduce the 
large number of traffic accidents. 

DAVID EVANS, 
Ossining, New York 


* 


I was very much interested in your 
article on the “Clean Sports Crusade.” 
I think schools can help overcome cor- 
ruption in the athletic field by holding 
sports contests on the college campus 
instead of playing games in large com- 
mercial stadiums. It is much harder 
to avert corruption at big stadiums 
than it is right on the campus. 

JAMES DURDAN, 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania 
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Ten Years Ago 


Early Sunday morning, on December 
7, 1941, everything was quiet at the 
U.S. Navy’s big Pacific base in Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. Suddenly, exploding 
bombs and shells made a shambles of 
many of the 
at the base. On that morning, just 
10 years ago next Friday, Japanese 
airplanes and warships attacked our 
vessels and bases in the Pacific area, 
forcing the United States into World 
War II. 

After the Pearl Harbor attack, we 
and our allies fought Japan and her 
partners, Germany and Italy. Finally, 
in May, 1945 the fighting ended in 
Europe. About three months later, 
the Japanese forces gave up in defeat. 

Today, much of the wartime bitter- 
Japan’s sneak attack 
on our defenses, and by her cruel treat- 
ment of opponents, disap- 
Japan now seems to be well 


proud ships anchored 


ness caused by 
her has 
peared. 
along the road towards becoming a 
peaceful, democratic partner among 
the world’s free nations. 

Meanwhile, two of our leading allies 
in World War II—Russia and China— 
are now bitter opponents of our 
country. 


New Wage Boosts? 
Will 2 number of the nation’s work- 


receive the 
This question may be 


ers new pay increases in 


days ahead? 
answered soon, because various wage 
workers their 

the 
must be 


contracts between and 


bosses, including agreements in 


country’s big steel plants, 
renewed before the end of this year. 
In their New York meeting a short 
time ago, leaders of the Congress of 
CIO) decided 
to seek additional wage boosts for their 
workers. Another big 
the American Federation of 
AFL), is for increased 
earnings for many of its members. 


Industrial Organization 


union, 
Labor 


labor 
a'so asking 
Under the government’s wage and 


control the workers’ 
cannot, in instances, be 


price law, pay 


most raised 
above certain levels except for special 
increases to meet higher living costs. 
Nevertheless, some union officials say 
they will fight for wage boosts despite 
They and their 
supporters argue this way: 


these regulations. 
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YOUNG GERMAN visitors in the United States. 
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ACME 


NEW HOME of the U. S. High Commission in Germany, the agency which handles 


our dealings with the West German government. 


Bonn, the West German capital. 


This headquarters is located at 


It will gradually take up the activities of a regu- 


lar embassy—our largest in Europe—as West Germany regains independence. 


“Workers should be given additional 
pay 
serve a share of the growing profits 
industries are making from their high 
production Moreover, 
are not keeping up with actual living 
costs under the provisions of existing 
laws.” 

Those wage 
this time take this position: 

“Increased pay for some of the na- 
tion’s will the 
tags on many goods, which will en- 
danger our country’s economy and 
hurt a large majority of citizens.” 


increases now because they de- 


rates. wages 


who oppose boosts at 


workers raise price 


More Scientists Needed 


Our country urgently needs many 
additional engineers and scientists to 
keep its defense and peacetime indus- 
tries running at top speed. That is 
what a group of educators, indus- 
trialists, and scientists declared while 
attending a special meeting called by 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

Job opportunities for trained scien- 
tists and engineers will continue to 
increase even when the present defense 


emergency ends, officials agreed. Edu- 


cators throughout the country should 
take active steps, the conference mem- 


WIDE WoRLe 
Henning Egner and Marianne 
Kalb are spending a year with American families as part of an international stu- 
dent exchange program. Both are enrolled as juniors at Montgomery-Blair High 
School, in Silver Spring, Maryland, near our nation’s capital. 


bers felt, to help many additional stu- 
dents prepare themselves for the grow- 
ing number of technical and scientific 
jobs that are available. 

Here, in brief, are some suggestions 
made by officials who attended the 
special meeting: (1) Schools should 
help individual students, who are in- 
terested in scientific subjects, to plan 
a career in this field; and (2) a large 
number of scholarships should be pro- 
vided to assist talented boys and girls 
in continuing their schooling if they 
are unable to pay their own way. The 
group set up a committee to study 
scholarship plans for deserving stu- 
dents. 


UN Agency at Work 


In Honduras, a German scientist 
helps timber growers kill beetles which 
have been destroying countless valu- 
able trees. In Pakistan, an American 
cotton grower shows the small farmers 
of that country how to improve their 
cotton crop. All around the globe, 
members of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization are 
working on special projects to make 
life easier and better for 
everywhere. 

This month, officials of the FAO are 
discussing new ways to assist people 
who need help in growing more and 
better crops. Meeting in Rome, Italy, 
the UN body has dedicated its current 
session to making men “free from 
want and thus free from the passion 
of hate.” 

The job ahead is a tremendous one. 
The FAO recently reported that three 
out of every five citizens in the world 
is underfed. In fact, most people 
around the globe have less to eat now 
than they had before the start of 
World War II, the UN organization 
declares. 


“Holy War” 


The battle ery of jihad—a cry which 
struck terror into the hearts of citi- 
zens living in Mediterranean and 
nearby countries some seven or more 
centuries ago—is again being heard 
in Middle Eastern lands. A number 
of Mohammedan leaders are asking 
for a “holy war,” or jihad, against 
British and other western groups 


citizens 


The Story of the Week 


which have interests inside Moslem 
countries. 

Hundreds of years ago, Moham- 
medan warriors took their fight 
against “unbelievers” across North 
Africa into Spain, and also into east- 
ern and central Europe. They con- 
quered nations as they went. The 
most recent declaration of a “holy 
war” was made by Egypt and some 
of her neighbors against Israel in 
1948, in an effort to prevent the organ- 
ization of a Jewish state. In most of 
the battles that were fought at that 
time, the Moslem armies were defeated 
by Jewish troops. 


Truman’s Vacation 


President Truman is not getting 
much rest while vacationing at Key 
West, Florida. The Chief Executive 
has little time left for relaxation after 
his many daily official duties are out 
of the way. 

On an average day, the President 
gets up at about 6:30 in the morning, 
walks a distance, and takes a short 
swim in the nearby ocean. Then, after 
breakfast and a brief rest in Florida’s 
sunshine, he starts on his work. There 
are visitors to see, documents to sign, 
and numerous government problems 
to solve throughout the day. In fact, 
the Chief Executive frequently works 
late into the night. 

One of Truman’s big jobs right now 
is that of outlining his administra- 
tion’s proposed policies for the next 
year. He is deciding on programs 
which he thinks the nation should 
follow at home and abroad during the 





WHERE THERE’S A WHEEL there’s 
a way. This dachshund’s hind legs are 
paralyzed, but with his special cart he 
can move around and even chase cats. 


coming 12 months. Early in January, 
he plans to ask Congress and the 
nation to support these proposals in 
the annual State of the Union speech. 
To what extent his ideas will be ac- 
cepted by the nation’s lawmakers 
remains to be seen. 


Korean Developments 


Despite frequent and serious set- 
backs from time .to time, the five- 
month Korean peace talks appeared 
to be making headway last week. A 
number of United Nations proposals 
for ending the fighting in Korea have 
been accepted by the North Korean 
and Chinese Communists. Other is- 
sues are still to be settled as this is 
being written. 

Both sides have agreed to adopt the 
existing fighting line as a _ neutral 
dividing area between UN and enemy 
troops as soon as some other problems 
are settled. Moreover, partial agree- 
ment was reached on the UN proposal 
for an armistice within 30 days if 
both sides (1) agree not to increase 
their military strength in Korea; (2) 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


NO LAUGHING MATTER. Early in the present session of the UN General 
Assembly, a peace proposal was put forth by the United States, Britain, and France. 


Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Vishinsky ridiculed it. 
funny that he stayed awake most of the night laughing at it. 


He said the plan was so 
The above cartoon 


was published under the title: “The Night Vishinsky Couldn’t Sleep for Laughing.” 
Most people see nothing funny in a world situation that is causing thousands of 
deaths in Korea; that is keeping the whole world in constant fear; that is pe~Jetu- 
ating widespread poverty because of the tremendous sums of money being spent 


on war preparations. 


Russia said little or nothing to her own people about Mr. 


Vishinsky’s comment, so perhaps even Moscow thinks he went too far. 


allow inspection teams behind the 
lines to see that the agreement is kept; 
and (3) exchange war prisoners. 

If all these matters can be agreed 
upon in the next thirty days, there will 
be an armistice, shooting will cease, 
and each fighting group will withdraw 
to its side of the dividing line which 
has already been agreed upon. Until 
then, the war goes on. 


Sports Investigation 


In a tense, crowdee New York court- 
room, a judge sentenced a group of 
college basketball players to prison 
terms a short time ago. The sports 
stars had been convicted of accepting 
bribes. While handing down his de- 
cision, the judge denounced ‘‘commer- 
cialism and corruption in inter-colle- 
giate sports” as being partly respon- 
sible for wrecking the lives of the 
youths who stood before him. 

About the same time that the judge’s 
remarks were being widely publicized, 
a special committee of outstanding 
college presidents and top sports lead- 
ers began a study of ways to ‘clean 
up” collegiate athletics. The study 
group, according to its members, will 
aim to “preserve what is good in col- 
lege sports and eliminate the evils.” 

The special committee will hold a 
series of meetings in the weeks ahead. 
The group will then make its sports 
recommendations to the nation’s edu- 
sators. 


’ 


Land of Nepal 


The remote land of Nepal, almost 
hidden by Asia’s towering Himalayan 
Mountains, is recovering from a bitter 
internal political struggle. Last month, 
members of the country’s powerful 
Rana family, who had ruled over 
Nepal with an iron hand for over 
100 years, were forced out of office. 


The land’s three-year-old Congress 
Party, which is on friendly terms with 


neighboring India, now holds the 
reigns of government in Nepal. 
Headed by Prime Minister Matrika 


Koirola, the new political group is 
striving to rebuild the Asiatic country 
along democratic lines. 

Nepal is almost completely shut off 
from the outside world. A few wind- 
ing trails, and two short railroads 
which end abruptly a short distance 
inside the nation’s borders, are its 
chief communications with other 
countries. 

Located deep inside Asia on India’s 
northern boundary with Communist- 
controlled Tibet, the tiny land is of 
some strategic importance. Moreover, 
Nepal, which is about the size of Iowa, 


has much untapped wealth. Valuable 
deposits of copper, zinc, lead, manga- 
nese, and other minerals lie untouched 
beneath the land’s surface. 


Tax Scandals 


Reports of corruption among some 
of Uncle Sam’s tax collectors have 
made front page news in_ recent 
months. Though congressional inves- 
tigators say that most of the govern- 
ment’s chief revenue agents are honest, 
the lawmakers came up with some 
startling evidence of corrupt practices 
among a few tax officials. For example, 
the legislators found that some rev- 
enue collectors have used their official 
positions to help certain industries and 
persons evade tax payments. 

The investigating committee, headed 
by Democratic Representative Cecil 
King of California, plans to continue 
its probe of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue—the nation’s tax agency— 
until “all evidence of corruption is 
cleared up.” 

Because of the committee’s findings, 
certain steps have already been taken 
to help keep dishonesty out of the job 
of collecting taxes. They include the 
following: 

1. Revenue officials have been told 
to devote full time to their duties. 

2. A special watchdog group has 
been set up to check on all reports 
of dishonesty within the tax agency. 

3. The records of all important em- 
ployes of the Bureau are being 
screened in an effort to weed out 
dishonest persons. 


UN Assembly Head 


One of the busiest officials at the 
United Nations meetings, now being 
held in Paris, is Dr. Luis Nervo of 
Mexico. He is serving as President 
of the General Assembly. 

The 53-year-old Mexican leader, who 
was elected assembly head early this 
month to replace Iran’s Nasrollah 
Entezam, is.no stranger to his fellow 
UN workers. He was Mexico’s dele- 
gate to the San Francisco meetings 
at which the world body was set up 
some six years ago. Since 1946, Nervo 
has regularly represented his country 
in the UN, and he has held numerous 
committee posts. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 











Auntie: “When I was a child I was 
told that if I made an ugly face I would 
keep it.” 

Little Pamela: “Well, you can’t say 
you weren’t warned.” 


* 


Mrs.: “Moths don’t show much judg- 
ment.” 

Mr.: “Why not?” 

Mrs.: “They spend the summer in fur 
coats and the winter in bathing suits.” 


* 


Customer: “Why do you have maga- 
zines and books about murders, ghosts, 
and mysteries on the table there?” 

Barber: “It makes the customers’ hair 
stand on end and then it’s easier to cut.” 

* 

Sign on a gunnery range: “Our new 
bullets will penetrate two feet of wood. 
Remember to keep your heads down!” 

* 

“If someone left you a million dollars, 
what would you do?” 

“Hire six good lawyers, and try to 
get it.” 


If anyone says this is a small world, 
let, him chase his hat on a windy day. 


* 


The right of free speech is precious, 
but no more so than the right not to 
listen to it if you don’t want to. 




























SPORTS 


























MACE IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“I sell skeleton keys. . . . Need any?” 


over the 
some 


PORTS enthusiasts all 

country sickened by 
football pictures which recently ap- 
peared in many newspapers and in 
Life magazine. They showed a player 
on one college team slugging a star 
backfield man of the opposing squad 
on two different occasions early in 
the game. At neither time did the 
victim have the ball, but instead he 
was standing alone some distance be- 
hind the ball carrier. His jaw was 
broken, and the injury forced him 
out of college football several games 
before the end of the season (he is a 
senior), and ended his excellent pros- 
pects of being the leading ground 
gainer in the nation this year. 

Commenting on the incident, The 
Sporting News said: “That is hoodlum 
football and a sad commentary on all 
the ideals of sportsmanship that the 
youth of America has been taught to 
follow... If football is to tolerate 


were 





A DEVANE 


WHAT IS the purpose of sports? 


such actions on the playing field, we 
shudder to think what will happen to 
our country when these young 
men go out into life and are faced with 
the same problems.” 

Most football players are good 
sports, and, while they try as hard as 
possible to win, as they should, they 
follow the rules of fair play and de- 


same 


cency. A few, however, are determined 
to win at any price. Such an attitude 
defeats the whole purpose of sports, 
which is to provide wholesome recrea- 
tion, to build strong bodies, and to 
develop good character. If all schools 
and colleges would constantly stress 
these goals of sports, there would be 
a decreasing number of players and 
spectators who want to win at any 
cost and who display poor sportsman- 
ship during games. 

In concluding this week’s column, 
we want to point out several examples 
of good sportsmanship connected with 
football. When the Notre Dame team 
returned to its campus after losing 
35 to 0 to Michigan State, the players 
were met by a cheering throng of 
students as though they had won. 

When Swarthmore and Haverford 
met on the gridiron, both teams and 
their followers were rated by special 
judges for sportsmanlike conduct. 

Last year, when Yale was in a losing 
streak, the coach was given a 10-year 
contract. Certain colleges, when their 
teams have had a bad season or two, 
fire their coaches. Yale officials, by 
their action, set a fine example of 


sportsmanship to the student body. 
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1. CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS. Human defects—not 
those in cars—cause most accidents. People 

do the wrong things. Brakes that don’t hold, steering 
gears that fail, lights that go off suddenly, and other 
result 
about 1 in every 20 fatal accidents. Even 


mechanical failures do in car crashes—but 
cause only 
the car crashes due to mechanical failure often are 
the fault of owners who neglect regular inspections 
of their cars. 

Thoughtlessness and carelessness are behind the 
Tom, 
as he breaks the speed limit in his hurry to pick 
up Jane for a dance, doesn’t stop to think that a 


human errors that so often lead to trouble. 


sudden and violent smashup may end his dancing 
days forever. Jane, as she wanders across the street 
while reading a fashion magazine, fails to realize 
that the car which just missed her may be unable 
to stop and may crush her to the pavement newt 
time. It is a sad fact that thousands of people 
daily break the rules of safety because they “didn’t 
stop to think.” 


as a result. 


Too many of them die too young 




















> DISCOURTESY and impatience lead to acci- 

dents. Some drivers try to bully their way 
through traffic by honking excessively; by cutting in 
ahead of other cars; by speeding up when someone 
else tries to cross into their lane; by seeing how close 
they can come to pedestrians. Such drivers make other 
people nervous and irritated, and frequently cause in- 
experienced drivers to have unnecessary accidents. 
The discourteous driver is a menace to safety. 


SPEEDING is the direct cause of 1 in every 4 
fatal smashups. “Stepping on the gas” is largely 
a vicious habit, for most people do not have to hurry. 
Many do not know what to do with their time after 
they drive fast to get some place. Few drivers realize 
that they have about the same chance of escaping 
death in a head-on highway crash at 60 miles an hour 
as they would have if their car plunged off the top of 
a 10-story building. Watch out for speeders. 


























4. IGNORANCE means danger. Many car owners, 

even though they pass drivers’ tests, don’t know 
(or soon forget) certain essential rules; for example, 
who has the right-of-way; how to turn corners prop- 
erly; when not to pass cars—such as at intersections 
and on highway curves. Many pedestrians also fre- 
quently ignore rules, unknowingly or otherwise, and 
thus risk accidents that may cause injury or death. 
A fourth of traffic deaths are among pedestrians. 


7. PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. It is possible to 

cut down the number of tragedies, but every- 
You, as an individual, 
studying and carefully obeying the 
whether you drive a car, ride a bicycle, 
or get over the ground on your feet. You can help, 
too, by cooperating in school and community proj- 
ects to promote greater caution by all who use the 
highways and Stricter enforcement of 
penalties against those who break traffic laws, along 
with individuals and 
deal to make travel safer 


one must help in the effort. 
can help by 
traffic laws 


streets. 
voluntary cooperation by 
groups, can do a great 
and pleasanter. 

Proof that accidents can 
duced lies in the safety records already established 
Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, last year won the National Safety Council’s 
grand award for its work in accident prevention. 
That state's traffic death toll dropped from 1,624 
in 1949 to 1,536 for 1950. Wichita, Kansas, won a 
top award for cities by reducing the number of traf- 
fic deaths from 17 in 1949 to 6 in 1950. 


the number of be re- 


by some states and cities, 


5. DEFIANCE of the law gives death a chance. 

In many cities, it is against the law for pedes- 
trians to cross the street against a red light; yet many 
do so and expect auto traffic to halt for them. Then 
there are drivers who make U-turns when they should 
not. Many people, for some strange reason, think it 
is smart to break traffic laws. Such smartness, un- 
fortunately, often leads to tragic accidents. It pays 
to obey all laws, including those for traffic. 


SHOWING OFF is dangerous. Think of the 

“hot rodders” who play “tag” with their cars on 
the highways! They belong with other reckless drivers, 
the “show-offs” who cause nearly 14 per cent of all 
fatal accidents. Take the man who loudly boasts that 
he is a good driver even when under the influence of 
liquor; records show that 17 per cent of drivers in- 
volved in crashes causing deaths had been drinking. 
Gasoline and alcohol definitely don’t mix safely. 














SAFETY 
DRIVING 
- COURSE 








8. THE SCHOOLS can play a big part in safety programs. 
carrying on projects to beat “old man accident.” 

out for the safety of young children going to and from classes. 
Washington, D. C., is one example of what can be done. 


schools for high school students. 


gram has cut the fatality record among youths by 75 per cent in the past 25 years. 
program is a Young People’s Traffic Council, elected by the students. 
ington traffic officials to discuss ways to improve the safety standards of the city. 
If not, talk over the idea with your teachers. 


ization for your school? 




















9 THE WHOLE COMMUNITY should cooperate in safety campaigns. 
* munity organizations can encourage their police and courts to enforce all 
Community groups can help, too, by backing up the police 
when irate citizens complain against tickets for speeding and other violations of 
The community organizations can carry on publicity campaigns 
to bring home to everyone the dangers of careless actions by drivers and pedes- 
Posters in windows, stories and pictures in the press, “shorts” on traffic 
rules in movie houses all can help to put over campaigns to help save lives. 


traffic laws strictly. 
the traffic rules. 


trians. 





Com- 


10. 


the right. 


Schools in at least 6,000 communities are now 
Students in many cities patrol intersections to look 
State and local police often conduct driving 
Its student pro- 
A feature of the Washington 
The council meets regularly with Wash- 
Is there a traffic organ- 
Perhaps one can be formed. 


ee 


QATOSIA 


YOU, THE INDIVIDUAL, can do most of all to help prevent accidents. 
Law enforcement and publicity campaigns will fail unless you and every- 
one else cooperate for safety. Whether you are a car driver, cyclist, or pedestrian: 
(1) Be sure you know and obey the traffic rules. 
the rules, don’t take a chance on having an accident just because you're legally in 
Give way to the offender. 
own driving or walking, but you must also be constantly on guard against careless 
and lawless actions by others if you are to avoid accidents. 


(2) When someone else breaks 


You not only have to watch out for your 
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Ti. COLLISIONS BETWEEN MOTOR VEHICLES caused most traffic deaths 

in 1950—12,300 of the total of 35,000.« Cars that ran off the highway or over- 
turned brought death to 10,700. Most of these accidents occurred on country high- 
ways, the ratio being 6 deaths in the country to 1 in cities. A big reason for this 
is that drivers more often speed in the country, thinking that they have an easier 
chance to avoid police than in the cities. The speeder’s reward is often death. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 
12 THE TRAFFIC DEATH TOLL is higher than that for the American armed 

* forces in wars during the past 176 years of our history, since the start of 
the Revolutionary War in 1775. Department of Defense records show a total of 
about 870,000 deaths for the armed forces in wars, including fatalities announced 
from Korea up to late October. In the 50 years since we began to use the auto- 
mobile, more than 990,000 people have died in traffic accidents. 


| 4. We at ATTN TS api ris ane 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
13 BICYCLE TRAGEDIES mostly involve young people. Of the 450 per- 

* sons who died in bicycle accidents last year, 370 were between the ages of 
5 and 14. Forty were between the ages of 15 and 24. High school students can 
do a great service by watching out for young children who ride bicycles. Help 
them to learn the traffic rules and give them friendly hints about being cautious 
when they are careless. Set a good example by your own conduct. 





Picture of Portugal 


This Small Neighbor of Spain Is Cooperating with Western 


ORTUGAL occupies an important 

place in western defense plans. The 
nation, which lies just west of Spain 
on the Iberian Peninsula, is a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and our ties with the 
country will be strengthened if we in- 
crease our aid to neighboring Spain. 

Yet many of us know little about 
Portugal. We may notice the Portu- 
guese label on a can of sardines we 
buy. Or we may know something 
about Portugal’s fine lace. Had we 
lived in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
though, we would have known Portu- 
gal as a leading world power. 

In the days of great explorers like 
Vasco da Gama, Portugal was a great 
power. Her explorers paved the way 
to empire in Asia, Africa, and Brazil. 
At one time in the 16th century, 
Portugal ruled about half the world 
as it was then known to Europeans. 
Later, a great part of the empire was 
lost to England and to Holland. Brazil 
won independence in the 1820’s. 

Portugal today still has colonies in 
both Asia and Africa, including An- 
gola (Portuguese West Africa) and 
Mozambique (Portuguese East Af- 
rica). Her holdings are small, com- 
pared to those of earlier centuries. 
Yet the present colonial area is more 
than 20 times that of Portugal itself. 
The colonial population is over 10 
million. 

The homeland of Portugal is about 
the size of Indiana and has a popula- 
tion of approximately 8% million. 

Lisbon, the capital, has about 800,- 
000 population. The mainland is 
tucked into the southwestern corner 
of Europe beside Spain, and has a 
coastline on the Atlantic. The Azores 
Islands, 800 miles to the west, and the 
Madeira Islands, over 500 miles to the 
southwest, are considered a part of 
Portugal proper. 

There are mountains in a good part 
of the country, above rich valleys. A 
number of rivers cross Portugal from 
Spain to empty into the Atlantic. 
These include the Tagus, the mouth 
of which gives Lisbon one of Europe’s 
finest harbors. The climate is tem- 


Europe in Building Defenses Against Aggression 


perate, very favorable for the growing 
of grapes. These are made into Port 
and Madeira wines, the country’s best 
known exports. Cork, textiles, and 
sardines are also big export items. 
Many of the people are very poor 
and use ancient methods for their 
work. In Lisbon, the visitor may see 
women carrying baskets of fish or 
flowers atop their heads. Fishermen 
use boats like those built by Phoeni- 
cian sailors hundreds of years ago. 
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One geographer has commented that 
“no other European country shows so 
many people engaged in industry on a 
level so primitive.” Portugal is sadly 
lacking in modern factory machinery, 
and a large part of the manufactured 
goods used by her people must come 
from abroad. A program of moderni- 
zation is now under way, but progress 
has been slow. 

The human burden-carrier and the 
ox-cart play prominent roles in Portu- 
guese transportation. Travelers who 
have visited Portugal say that the 
people in some farming areas seem tor 
take pride in the loud noises made by 
the wooden wheels of their vehicles. 

Portugal’s government is a dicta- 
torship under Premier Antonio Sala- 
zar. While opposed to liberal prin- 
ciples, the Salazar regime has done 
much to keep the country politically 
and economically stable. 








Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. Acheson said Russia and all na- 
tions would have to throw themselves 
open to scrutiny (screw’ti-ni) if the 
world is to have disarmament. (a) 
war refugees (b) democratic ideas 
(c) close examination (d) tourists 
from western Europe. 

2. Vishinsky, in his attitude toward 
western proposals, showed himself im- 
pervious (im-pur’vi-iis) to new ideas. 
(a) hostile to (b) in sympathy with 
(c) not willing to understand (d) not 
willing to support. 

3. Russia says the United States 
wants to dominate (dim‘i-nat) the pro- 
posed U.N. Disarmament Commission. 
(a) rule or control (b) walk out of 
(c) veto the idea of (d) put Italy on. 


4. The report on accidents caused 
no little consternation (kon-ster-nii’ 
shin). (a) criticism (b) amazement 
and terror (c) surprise (d) comment 
and satisfaction. 

5. Precipitate (pré-sip’i-tuht) acts 
often cause accidents. (a) careless 
(b) poorly planned (c) unusual (d) 
hasty and rash. 

6. Careless drivers deserve the cen- 
sure (sén’shur) they get. (a) blame 
and criticism (b) stiff fines (c) jail 
sentences (d) dented fenders. 


Accident. This word comes from the 
Latin words ad and cadere, which to- 
gether mean to fall upon. In coining 
accident, we have added the idea of 
unexpectedness to the original Latin 
meaning of the two words. We often 
think of an accident as being an un- 
fortunate occurrence, but good things 
can happen to us by accident, or 
chance, too. 
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Career for 


Tomorrow 


As a Dental Hygienist 


HE dental hygienist is an increas- 

ingly important figure in the field 
of health education and service. She, 
for most dental hygienists are women, 
may work for a dentist, for a school, 
or in a public health program. Be- 
cause her duties lie in the general field 
of health, they are prescribed by law. 
They vary from state to state, but in 
general include the following: clean- 
ing teeth, inspecting for cavities, in- 
structing patients on correct oral hy- 
giene, and taking and developing X- 
rays. 

In addition, a dental hygienist may 
assist the dentist at the chair by pre- 
paring instruments and materials and 
by making herself generally useful 
under the dentist’s direction. She may 
also give talks to groups of people to 
teach them the essentials of good oral 
health. 

About 65 per cent of the nation’s 
dental hygienists are employed in pri- 
vate dentists’ offices; another 25 per 
cent work in schools; and the rest 
find employment with the federal, 
state, and local governments, or in 
industrial firms and hospitals. 

If you want to be a dental hygienist 
you should be in good health, have good 
eyesight, and have a pleasing per- 
sonality. Since a successful career 
in this field can be built only on care- 
ful preparation, you should also be 
intelligent, efficient, and have a keen 
interest in learning all there is to know 
about the work. 

Graduation from high school, with 


a college preparatory course, and at 
least two years’ study in one of the 
approved schools of dental hygiene 
are the basic educational requirements 
for work in this field. The profes- 
sional study at the schools of dental 
hygiene includes such subjects as den- 
tal anatomy, bacteriology, biochem- 
istry, public speaking, dental hygiene 
and prophylaxis, child psychology, 
surgical assisting. 

All states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii require that dental hy- 
gienists be licensed before they may 
do professional work. Licenses are 
granted only to graduates of the dental 
hygiene schools and are based on the 
results of an examination given by the 
State Board of Dental Examiners. One 
or two states require that hygienists 
have a college degree in addition to 
their professional training. 

The incomes of dental hygienists 
vary. In general, though, the earn- 
ings are good in comparison with those 
in other occupations requiring the 
same amount of training. A beginner 
may earn about $50 a week whether 
she works for a dentist in private 
practice, in industry, or for a govern- 
mental unit. An experienced hygienist 
can make $60 to $75 a week. In some 
instances she may earn $100 a week. 

A career in this field offers a num- 
ber of advantages. The salaries are 
one. Regular working hours in pleas- 
ant surroundings and with associates 
who are generally congenial make up 
another. The fact that the required 
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preparation takes only two years is 
a third. A fourth includes the oppor- 
tunities for employment. More trained 
hygienists are needed than are avail- 
able. 

The field is one, though, only for 
persons who would like dentistry and 
for those who can stand on their feet 
most of the day. Aside from these 
considerations the principal disadvan- 
tage lies in the fact that there are 
few opportunities for advancement. 
Teaching and public health education 
offer some avenues for advancement; 
but there are few supervisory positions 
in the field and most of them are held 
by dentists. 

Additional information and a list of 
schools giving this work can be secured 
from the American Dental Hygienists 
Association, 1735 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Information 
about licensing in your state can be 
obtained from the State Board of 
Dental Examiners, an agency that 
usually has offices in the state capital. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Disarmament 


N many oceasions in the past, 

nations have tried to cooperate 
in reducing or limiting armaments. 
Among early attempts in this field 
were the peace confezences held at 
The Hague, Netherlands, in 1899 and 
1907. 3oth were organized at the 
suggestion of the Russian Czar. The 
countries represented at these con- 
ferences were unsuccessful in their 
efforts to reach agreement on arms 
limitation, but they managed to draw 
up some “rules of warfare,” including 
one which prohibited the dropping of 
bombs from balloons. 

Unable to limit armaments or curb 
international suspicion and rivalry, 
the various countries were eventually 
plunged into World War I, which 
lasted from 1914 to 1918. Shortly 
after the end of that conflict, the 
United States took the lead in a broad 
program for limiting the size of navies. 
President Harding called an interna- 
tional meeting known as the Washing- 
ton Conference, which met in the 
United States Capital in 1921 and 
1922. 

At the opening of this conference, 
our government made a startling sug- 
gestion. Charles Evans Hughes, who 
was at that time the U. S. Secretary 
of State, proposed that for ten years 
the countries of the world should stop 
all construction of major warships. 
He said the United States was willing 
to scrap a number of vessels that she 
possessed, if Britain and Japan would 
do likewise. 

People in many nations were enthu- 
siastic over the Hughes plan. A 
British newsman wrote: “In thirty- 


five minutes, Secretary Hughes sank 
more ships than all the captains of 
the world have sunk in a score of 
centuries!” 

To a considerable extent, America’s 
proposals at the Washington Confer- 
ence were adopted. Early in 1922 the 
United States, Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy signed a treaty in which they 
agreed to place curbs on their total 
tonnage of big fighting ships. The 
United States and Britain accepted 
limits of 525,000 tons apiece; Japan 
was restricted to 315,000 tons, and 
France and Italy were limited to 175,- 
000 tons each. The five nations aban- 
doned big shipbuilding programs, and 
some vessels already in existence were 
scrapped. 





HARRIS & EWING 


CHARLES E. HUGHES, as JU. S. Sec- 
retary of State, presided at the Wash- 
ington naval limitation conference which 
was held in 1921-22. 


At the London Naval Conference, 
held in 1930, the same five countries 
made some further agreements on lim- 
itation of sea power. The United 
States, Britain, and Japan pledged 
themselves to scrap a total of nine 
large war vessels. 

The League of Nations—a world 
organization similar to the UN—at- 
tempted to promote disarmament dur- 
ing the 1920’s and early 1930’s. It 
sponsored a long but unsuccessful 
World Disarmament Conference which 
began in 1932. The United States 
took part in this meeting even though 
it did not belong to the League. Ri- 
valry between France and Germany 
was largely responsible for lack of 
progress at the League conference. 
Germany’s warlike moves under the 
Hitler government finally killed all 
hopes of disarmament. 

In the Far East, meanwhile, a Jap- 
anese policy of militarism and aggres- 
sion was under way. In 1934, Japan 
served notice that she was preparing 
officially to throw off the naval limits 
imposed by the Washington treaty of 
1922. American, British, Japanese, 
French, and Italian representatives 
held a naval conference in London in 
1935 and 1936, but they accomplished 
little. This was the last big disarma- 
ment effort before World War II. 

After the middle 1930’s, the danger 
of a new world war grew rapidly; and 
it smothered all hopes of disarmament. 
The main question became whether 
the peace-loving countries could and 
would arm fast enough to keep them- 
selves from being conquered by the 
warlike states. 





Study Guide 











Traffic Accidents 


1. What was the traffic death toll in 
1950, and how does it compare with the 
rate of accident deaths on the streets 
and highways this year? 

2. How does our traffic death toll com- 
pare with that in wars we have fought? 

3. Tell something about the main un- 
derlying cause of accidents and the part 
played by mechanical failures in causing 
smashups. 

4. To what extent are speeding and 
showing off involved in accidents? 

5. Is the pedestrian sometimes at fault 
in causing accidents? How? 


6. Why is it a bad policy to defy traffic 
laws or not to learn all the rules of 
driving? 

7. How can the community, the 
schools, and individuals help to make 
traffic safer on the highways? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that stronger penal- 
ties should be imposed on violators of 
traffic laws? Give reasons for the posi- 
tion you take. 

2. Can traffic safety be improved best 
by national, state, or community cam- 
paigns? Explain your viewpoint. 

3. Do you think that schools are doing 
all they can and should to help promote 
traffic safety? 


Disarmament 


1. Explain how arms races between 
nations have often been a cause of war. 

2. Why do practically all Americans 
agree that we have no choice at this time 
but to keep our defenses strong? 

3. Describe the disarmament plan put 
forth at Paris by the U. S. Secretary of 
State, and the proposal of the Russian 
Foreign Minister. 

4. What are the U. S. and Russian 
viewpoints_er the type of .erme te be 
cut down? 

5. Why has international inspection 
been the big stumbling block to disarma- 
ment proposals? 

6. Even if the U. S. plan is not ac- 
cepted, how do our leaders feel that we 
may benefit by the present disarmament 
talks? 

Discussion 


1. Do you think it is, or is not, possible 
to work out a “foolproof” system of in- 
ternational armament inspection? Ex- 
plain, 

2. If Russia would agree to the pro- 
gram put forth by the U. S. at Paris, do 
you think that war would thereby be pre- 
vented? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. State the arguments that are being 
made for and against wage boosts for 
some workers. 

2. In what ways is the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization helping citi- 
zens around the globe? 

3. Why does President Truman have 
little time for relaxation during his Flor- 
ida vacation? 

4. Briefly describe the UN’s proposals 
for peace in Korea. 

5. Where is Nepal? What important 
change took place there a short time ago? 

6. What is the purpose of the congres- 
sional investigation into the federal 
agency which collects taxes? 


Pronunciations 
Azores—ah-zorz’ 
Madeira—mah-dér’ah 
Mozambique—m0’zahm-bék 
Phoenician—fé-nish’in 
Salazar—si-lah-zahr’ 
Tagus—ta’giis 
Vasco da Gama—vahsh’koo dah gi’mah 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) close examination; 2. (c) not 
willing to understand; 3. (a) rule or 
control; 4. (b) amazement and terror; 
5. (d) hasty and rash; 6. (a) blame and 
criticism. 
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Career for 


Tomorrow 


As a Dental Hygienist 


HE dental hygienist is an increas- 

ingly important figure in the field 
of health education and service. She, 
for most dental hygienists are women, 
may work for a dentist, for a school, 
or in a public health program. 
cause her duties lie in the general field 
of health, they are prescribed by law. 
They vary from state to state, but in 
general include the following: clean- 
ing teeth, inspecting for cavities, in- 
structing patients on correct oral hy- 
giene, and taking anc developing X- 
rays. 

In addition, a dental hygienist may 
assist the dentist at the chair by pre- 
paring instruments and materials and 
by making herself generally useful 
under the dentist’s direction. She may 
also give talks to groups of people to 
teach them the essentials of good oral 
health. 

About 65 per cent of the nation’s 
dental hygienists are employed in pri- 
vate dentists’ offices; another 25 per 
cent work in schools; and the rest 
find employment with the federal, 
state, and local governments, or in 
industrial firms and hospitals. 

If you want to be a dental hygienist 
you should be in good health, have good 
eyesight, and have a pleasing per- 
sonality. Since a successful career 
in this field can be built only on care- 
ful preparation, you should also be 
intelligent, efficient, and have a keen 
interest in learning all there is to know 
about the work. 

Graduation from high school, with 
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a college preparatory course, and at 
least two years’ study in one of the 
approved schools of dental hygiene 
are the basic educational requirements 
for work in this field. The profes- 
sional study at the schools of dental 
hygiene includes such subjects as den- 
tal anatomy, bacteriology, biochem- 
istry, public speaking, dental hygiene 
and prophylaxis, child psychology, 
surgical assisting. 

All states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii require that dental hy- 
gienists be licensed before they may 
do professional work. Licenses are 
granted only to graduates of the dental 
hygiene schools and are based on the 
results of an examination given by the 
State Board of Dental Examiners. One 
or two states require that hygienists 
have a college degree in addition to 
their professional training. 

The incomes of dental hygienists 
vary. In general, though, the earn- 
ings are good in comparison with those 
in other occupations requiring the 
same amount of training. A beginner 
may earn about $50 a week whether 
she works for a dentist in private 
practice, in industry, or for a govern- 
mental unit. An experienced hygienist 
can make $60 to $75 a week. In some 
instances she may earn $100 a week. 

A career in this field offers a num- 
ber of advantages. The salaries are 
one. Regular working hours in pleas- 
ant surroundings and with associates 
who are generally congenial make up 
another. The fact that the required 





preparation takes only two years is 


a third. A fourth includes the oppor- 
tunities for employment. More trained 
hygienists are needed than are avail- 
able. 

The field is one, though, only for 
persons who would like dentistry and 
for those who can stand on their feet 
most of the day. Aside from these 
considerations the principal disadvan- 
tage lies in the fact that there are 
few opportunities for advancement. 
Teaching and public health education 
offer some avenues for advancement; 
but there are few supervisory positions 
in the field and most of them are held 
by dentists. 

Additional information and a list of 
schools giving this work can be secured 
from the American Dental Hygienists 
Association, 1735 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Information 
about licensing in your state can be 
obtained from the State Board of 
Dental Examiners, an agency that 
usually has offices in the state capital. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Disarmament 


N many occasions in the past, 

nations have tried to cooperate 
in reducing or limiting armaments. 
Among early attempts in this field 
were the peace conferences held at 
The Hague, Netherlands, in 1899 and 
197. 30th were organized at the 
suggestion of the Russian Czar. The 
countries represented at these con- 
ferences were unsuccessful in their 
efforts to reach agreement on arms 
limitation, but they managed to draw 
up some “rules of warfare,” including 
one which prohibited the dropping of 
bombs from balloons. 

Unable to limit armaments or curb 
international suspicion and_ rivalry, 
the various countries were eventually 
plunged into World War I, which 
lasted from 1914 to 1918. Shortly 
after the end of that conflict, the 
United States took the lead in a broad 
program for limiting the size of navies. 
President Harding called an interna- 
tional meeting known as the Washing- 
ton Conference, which met in the 
United States Capital in 1921 and 
1922. 

At the opening of this conference, 
our government made a startling sug- 
gestion. Charles Evans Hughes, who 
was at that time the U. S. Secretary 
of State, proposed that for ten years 
the countries of the world should stop 
all construction of major warships. 
He said the United States was willing 
to scrap a number of vessels that she 
possessed, if Britain and Japan would 
do likewise. 

People in many nations were enthu- 
siastic over the Hughes plan. A 
British newsman wrote: “In thirty- 


five minutes, Secretary Hughes sank 
more ships than all the captains of 
the world have sunk in a score of 
centuries!” 

To a considerable extent, America’s 
proposals at the Washington Confer- 
ence were adopted. Early in 1922 the 
United States, Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy signed a treaty in which they 
agreed to place curbs on their total 
tonnage of big fighting ships. The 
United States and Britain accepted 
limits of 525,000 tons apiece; Japan 
was restricted to 315,000 tons, and 
France and Italy were limited to 175,- 
000 tons each. The five nations aban- 
doned big shipbuilding programs, and 
some vessels already in existence were 
scrapped. 
























At the London Naval Conference, 
held in 1930, the same five countries 
made some further agreements on lim- 
itation of power. The United 
States, Britain, and Japan pledged 
themselves to scrap a total of nine 
large war vessels. 

The League of Nations—a world 
organization similar to the UN—at- 
tempted to promote disarmament dur- 
ing the 1920’s and early 1930’s. It 
sponsored a long but unsuccessful 
World Disarmament Conference which 
began in 1932. The United States 
took part in this meeting even though 
it did not belong to the League. Ri- 
valry between France and Germany 
was largely responsible for lack of 
progress at the League conference. 
Germany’s warlike moves under the 
Hitler government finally killed all 
hopes of disarmament. 

In the Far East, meanwhile, a Jap- 
anese policy of militarism and aggres- 
sion was under way. In 1934, Japan 
served notice that she was preparing 
officially to throw off the naval limits 
imposed by the Washington treaty of 
1922, American, British, Japanese, 

: ,and Italian resentat 
val. conference c 
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Traffic Accidents 


1. What was the traffic death toll in 
1950, and how does it compare with the 
rate of accident deaths on the streets 
and highways this year? 

2. How does our traffic death toll com- 
pare with that in wars we have fought? 

3. Tell something about the main un- 
derlying cause of accidents and the part 
played by mechanical failures in causing 
smashups. 

4. To what extent are speeding and 
showing off involved in accidents? 

5. Is the pedestrian sometimes at fault 
in causing accidents? How? 


6. Why is it a bad policy to defy traffic 


laws or not to learn all the rules of 
driving? 
7. How can the community, the 


schools, and individuals help to make 
traffic safer on the highways? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that stronger penal- 
ties should be imposed on violators of 
traffic laws? Give reasons for the posi- 
tion you take. 

2. Can traffic safety be improved best 
by national, state, or community cam- 
paigns? Explain your viewpoint. 


3. Do you think that schools are doing 
all they can and should to help promote 
traffic safety? 


Disarmament 


1. Explain how arms races between 
nations have often been a cause of war. 

2. Why do practically all Americans 
agree that we have no choice at this time 
but to keep our defenses strong? 

3. Describe the disarmament plan put 
forth at Paris by the U. S. Secretary of 
State, and the proposal of the Russian 
Foreign Minister. 

4. What are the U. S. and Russian 
viewpoints on the tyre of .erme te he 
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